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For “The Friend.” 
John Watt. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

Inconsiderable though Glasgow was at the mid- 
dle of last century, it was the only place in Scot- 
land which exhibited signs of industrial pro=perity. 
It is usual to speak of the progress of the United 
States as unparalleled, but we hold the develop- 
went of Scottish industry to have been more ex- 
traofdinary. The progress of America has been 
an importation rather than a growth; the progress 
of Scotland has been entirely its own work. About 
the middle of last century it was a poor and hag- 
gard country. Nothing could be more dreary than 
those lowland districts which now perhaps exhibit 
the finest agriculture in the world. Wheat was so 
rare a plant that a field of eight acres within a mile 
of Edinburgh attracted the attention of the whole 
neighbourhood.* Evenin the Lothians, Roxburgh, 
and Lanarkshire, little was to be seen but arid, 
bleak moors, and quaking bogs, with occasional! 
patches of unenclosed and ill-cultivated Jand.| 
Where manure was used, it was carried to the field 
ou the back of the crofter’s wife; the crops were 
carried to market on the back of the plough-horse, 
and occasionally on the backs of the crofter and 
his family. The country was without roads, and 
between the towns there were only rough tracks 
across moors. Goods were conveyed from place to 
place on pack-horses. ‘The trade between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh was conducted in the same rude 
way; and when carriers were established, the time 
oceupied, going and coming, between Edinburgh 
and Selkirk—a distance of only thirty-eight miles, 
—Wwas an entire fortnight. The road lay along 
Gala Water, and in summer the driver took his 
rude cart along the channel of the stream as being 
the most level and easy path. In winter the road 
was altogether impassable. Communication by 
coach was scarcely anywhere known. A caravan 
which was started between Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh in 1749 took two days to perform the jour- 
hey. For practical purposes, these towns were as 
Cistant from London as they now are from New 
York. As late as 1763 there was only one stage- 
coach which ran to London. It set out from Edin- 

urgh ouce a month, and the journey occupied 


_—_— 


* Robertson's “ Rural Recollections.” 


from fifteen to eighteen days. Letters were mostly|and such like.’ His discursive mind would, under 
sent by hand, and after mails were established,|no circumstances, have allowed him to rest content 
the post-bags were often empty. Sir Walter Scott| with such limited proficiency, and he probably con- 
knew a man who remembered the London post-bag,|templated setting up in Scotland, where every 
which contained the letters from all England to all|branch of the business would have to be executed 








Scotland, arriving in Edinburgh with only one let- 
ter. In 1707 the entire post-office revenue of Scot- 
land was only one thousand one hundred and 


by himself. He resolved to acquire the entire art, 
and from brass scales and rules proceeded to Had- 
ley’s quadrants, azimuth compasses, brass sectors, 


ninety-four pounds ; in 1857 the penny postage of|theodolites, and the more delicate sort of instru- 


Glasgow alone produced sixty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven pounds. The custom 
dues of Greenock now produce more than five times 
the revenue derived from the whole of Scotland in 
the times of the Stuarts. The Clyde, which, less 
than a century ago, could scarcely admit the pas- 
sage of a herring-boat, floats down with almost 
every tide vessels of thousands of tdéns burden, ca- 
pable of wrestling with the hurricanes of the At- 
lantic. The custom duties levied at the port of 
Glasgow have been increased from one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds in 1796, to seven hundred 
an eighteen thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five pounds in 1856. The advance has been nearly 
the same in all the other departments of Scotch in- 
dustry. 

At Glasgow, Watt in vain sought to learn the 
trade of a mathematical instrument-maker. The 
only person in the place dignified with the name of 
“optician” was an old mechanic, who sold and 
mended spectacles, constructed and repaired fid- 
dles, tuned the few spinnets of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and eked out a slender living by making 
and selling fishing-rods and fishing-tackle. Watt 
was as handy at dressing trout and salmon-flies as 
at most other things, and his master, no doubt, 
found him useful enough; but there was nothing 
to be learnt in return. Professor Dick, having 
been consulted as to the best course to be pursued, 
recommended the lad to proceed to London. Watt 
accordingly set out for the metropolis in June, 
1755, in the company of a relative, Mr. Marr, the 
captain of an East-Indiaman. ‘The pair travelled 
on horseback, and performed the journey in thir- 
teen days. Arrived in town, they went about from 
shop to shop without success. Instrument-makers 
were few in number, and the rules of the trade, 
which were then very strict, only permitted them 
to take into their employment apprentices who 
should be bound for seven years, or journeymen 
who had already served their time. ‘I have not,” 
said Watt, writing to his father about a fortnight 


after his arrival, “ yet got a master; we have tried |journeyman within the liberties.” 


several, but they all make some objection or other. 
I find that, if any of them agree with me at all, 
it will not be for less than a year, and even for 
that time they will be expecting some money.” At 
length, one Mr. Morgan, an instrument-maker in 
Finch Lane, consented to take him for a twelve- 
month for a fee of twenty guineas. He soon proved 
himself a ready learner and skilful workman. The 
division of labour, the result of an extensive trade, 
which causes the best London-bui!t carriages to be 
superior to any of provincial construction, was 
even then applied to mathematical instruments, 
“Very few here,” wrote Watt, “know any more 
than how to make a rule, others a pair of dividers, 








ments. By the end of the year, he wrote to his 
father that he had “just made a brass sector with 
a French joint, which is reckoned as nice a piece of 
framing work as is in the trade.” To relieve his 
father of the expense of his maintenance, he wrought 
after-hours on his own account. His living cost 
him only eight shillings a-week; and lower than 
that, he wrote, he could not reduce it, “ without 
pinching his belly.” When night came, “ his body 
was wearied, and his hand shaking from ten hours’ 
hard work.” His health suffered. His seat in 
Mr. Morgan’s shop during the winter being close 
to the door, which was frequently opened and shut, 
he caught a severe cold. But in spite of sickness 
and a racking cough, he stuck to his work, and 
still earned money in his morning and evening 
hours. 

Another circumstances prevented his stirring 
abroad during the greater portion of his stay in 
London. A hot press for sailors was them going 
on, and as many as forty press-gangs were out. In 
the course of one night, they took a thousand men. 
Nor were the kidnappers idle. These were the 
agents of the East India Company, and had crimp- 
ing-houses or depots in different parts of the metro- 
polis to receive the men whom they secured for the 
Indian army. When the demand for soldiers 
slackened, they continued their trade, and sold the 
poor wretches to the planters in Pennsylvania and 
other North American colonies. Sometimes severe 
fights took place between the press-gangs and the 
kidnappers for the possession of the unhappy vic- 
tims who had been seized. ‘ They now press any- 
body they can get,” wrote Watt, in the spring of 
1756, “landsmen as well as seamen, except it be 
in the liberties of the city, where they are obliged 
to carry them before the lord mayor first; and 
unless one be either an apprentice or a creditable 
tradesmen, there is scarce any getting off again. 
And if I was carried before my lord mayor, I durst 
not avow that I worked in the city, it being against 
their laws for any non-freeman to work even as a 
What a curious 
glimpse does this give us into the practice of man- 
hunting in London, in the eighteenth century ! 

When Watt’s year with Mr. Morgan was up, his 
cold had assumed a rheumatic form. Distressed 
by a gnawing pain in his back, and depressed by 
weariness, he determined to leave London, although 
confident that he could have found remunerative 
employment, and seek for health in his native air 
among his kinsfolk at Greenock. After spending 
about twenty guineas in purchasing tools, together 
with the materials for making many more, and 
buying a copy of Bion’s work on the construction 
and use of mathematical instruments, he set off for 
Scotland, and reached Greenock, in the autumn of 






























































1756. Shortly after, when his health had been 
somewhat restored by rest, he proceeded to Glas- 
gow, and commenced business on his own account 
at twenty years of age. 

In endeavouring to establish himself in his trade, 
Watt encountered the same obstacle which, in Lon- 
don, had almost prevented his learning it. Al- 
though there were no mathematical instrument- 
makers in Glasgow, and it must have been a pub- 
lie advantage to have him settle in the place, he 
was opposed by the corporation of hammermen, on 
the ground that he was neither the son of a burgess, 
nor had served an apprenticeship within the borough. 
He had been employed, however, to repair some 
mathematical instruments bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity by a gentleman, in the West Indies; and 
the professors, having an absolute authority within 
the area occupied by the college buildings, deter- 
mined to give him an asylum, and free him from 
the incubus of Guilds. By the midsummer of 1757, 
he was securely established within the college 
precincts, where his room, which was only about 
twenty feet square, is still to be seen, and is more 
interesting that its walls remain in as rude a state 
as when he left it. It is entered from the quad- 
rangle by a spiral stone staircase, and over the 
door in the court below, Watt exhibited his name, 
with the addition of “ Mathematical Instrument- 
maker to the University.” 

Though his wants were few, and he subsisted on 
the humblest fare, Watt had a hard struggle to 
live by his trade. After a year’s trial of it, he 
wrote to his father, in September, 1758, “ that un- 
less it be the Hadley’s instruments, there is little 
to be got by it, as at most other jobs I am obliged 
to do the most of them myself; and as it is impos- 
sible for one person to be expert at everything, 
they very often cost me more time than they should 
do.” Of the quadrants he could make three in a 
week with the assistance of a lad, and the profit 
upon the three was forty shillings. But the de- 
mand was small, and, unless he could extend his 
market, ‘‘ he must fali,’”’ he said, “ into some other 
way of business, as this will not do in its present 
situation.” Failing sufficient customers for his in- 
struments in Glasgow, he sent them to Greenock 
and Port Glasgow, where his father helped him to 
dispose of them. Orders gradually flowed in upon 
him, but his business continued to be very small, 
eked out though it was by map and chart selling. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
For “ The Friend.” 

Charles Marshall, of Bristol, England, was con- 
vinced of the ‘Truth as held by Friends, by the 
powerful ministry of John Audland, in the year 
1654. In the thirty-third year of his age, he was 
called to the work of the ministry, in which he 
travelled extensively, and many were brought to 
own the doctrines, and the Spirit of God fell on 
many, who came to have a testimony to bear for 
the name of the Lord. Some meetings were ga- 
thered and settled where there was never a Friend 
before ; in one place a whole meeting was convinced 
at one time, and he never heard that any of them 
turned back, but were faithful tothe Lord. ‘ The 
tenderness I have seen,” he says, “ in many places 
through the land, and the watering showers of life 
that descended on the Lord's plantation, are beyond 
expression, Many that were apostatized, and back- 
sliders were effectually reached and brought back 
again; so that I may say the Lord was with me, 
and made way for me, according to his word be- 
fore I went forth; and I continued labouring, un- 
til John Story and John Wilkinson, with their ad- 





THE FRIEND. 


“ Great was the travail of our ancient and ho-|ing his people before Him; and his presence and 





nourable Friend, George Fox, in this weighty con-| heavenly wisdom comforted and confirmed his ser- 


cern, in the first breaking forth of truth in this age. 
Several other brethren were also deeply concerned 
in settling meetings in the said good order, and we 
found the Lord with us in our work and service. 
The power of the Lord worked thus to settle us in 
a good order, that we might appear to the world 
to be guided by his wisdom; being found in the 
form of godliness, as it arose from the power of it 
inwardly in the soul. But the enemy that would 
have had us a people in confusion, and a Babel in- 
stead of a Zion, wrought in the earthly sensual wis- 
dom of some loose-spirited men, who had lost their 
sense of the leadings of the Almighty ; and brought 
them into a false imagination that we were going 
from the inward guidance of God's Spirit, to set 
up forms like other professions, thereby leaving the 
light of Jesus Christ, which was to be every man’s 
guide in faith and practice. Hereupon they en- 
deavoured, with all their strength, to lay waste the 
meetings before mentioned ; crying, that ¢posi- 


vants; and Friends were opened to speak well of 
the name of the Lord, and the greatness of his 
power and appearance.” 

It is said of Charles Marshall, “ His natural 
temper was lively and cheerful, but his religion 
tempered it with innocence and meekness. He 
kept his passions in such subjection, that he bore 
ill treatment and injuries without resentment, or 
rufiling the serenity of his mind. He loved, prae- 
tised, and promoted peace, and exerted his endea- 
vours to reconcile such of his friends or others, as 
were in any respect at variance; unity and con- 
cord amongst brethren being his delight.” On his 
death-bed, his love to his brethren, and universal 
benevolence appeared to feel no decay from bodily 
weakness. To some of his brethren in the minis. 
try who visited him, he addressed himself to the 
following purport: “I have loved the brethren, I 
have sought the unity and peace of the church for 
these forty years, and, to my great comfort, never 


tion on conscience was the cause of their separa-|did anything tending to the breach thereof. Two 
tion ; when in truth it was an opposition by the|things are weightily impressed upon my mind 
power of darkness working in themselves, whereby | warmly to recommend to Friends, which I desire 
they were quickly benighted; and many ran into|may be communicated to them; the first is, that 


their errors.” 


they gather down unto the immortal Seed and 


“ This spirit brought great affliction and travail| Word of life in themselves, and be exercised in it 


upon some in the beginning of its workings. Great 
were the disorders it made in Bristol and Wilt- 
shire; because of which the Lord concerned me, 
with other faithful brethren, in his name and power 
to make war against it, in great travail, tears and 
distress of spirit, for several years together, run- 
ning in between the living and the dead, for seve- 
ral years. I can say, the Lord God that guided 
me to travel in his name and dread through the 
land, was with me in this day of deep exercise; and 
I have cause, in great bowings of spirit, to magnify 
his glorious name, who preserved me faithful over 


before the Lord. Duly prize and set a right value 
upon the many outward and inward blessings that 
the Lord has eminently bestowed upon them since 
the morning of the day of his blessed visitation; 
then shall they grow and be preserved in a living 
freshness to Him, and the Lord will continue his 
mercies to them, and they shall not want his divine 
refreshing presence in their meetings together be- 
fore Him. The second is, that those Friends to 
whom the Lord hath given great estates, ought to 
cast their bread upon the waters, and do good 
therewith in their life-time; for those that are en- 


all discouragement. My bow he made strong, and |joyers of such things, should see that they be good 


my quiver he daily replenished with arrows; my 
soul he caused to be as it were baptized for the 
dead, as one eating the bread of adversity, and 
drinking the water of affliction, sparing neither 
strength nor substance. ‘lo a great height of op- 
position did this spirit of division rise in divers in- 
struments. The clouds were so thick, and the mist 
of darkness so great, that many poor sheep were 
in danger of becoming a prey to the wolf, and 
devourer, The honest-hearted were grieved and 
bowed down, and the rich in imagination exalted 
in rage; so that this separation came quickly to 
be spread in the sight of the world, and in several 
places they shut us out of our meeting-houses, ex- 
posing us in the streets to the view of others. 

“*] very well remember the day that I received 
instruction of the Lord in a vision concerning that 
people; wherein their work, end and downfall, was 
shown to me; so that it became a concern on my 
soul, to invite faithful Friends of Wiltshire to have 
a Weeting on purpose to wait upon the Lord, ina 
deep exercise of soul, and to ery to Him to appear 
for his name’s sake and his people. Friends did 
readily answer my desire, and we agreed upon 
such a meeting; and the first was in the place 
where they designed to have laid waste the Quar- 
terly Meeting of that county. When we were wait- 
ing upon the Lord, this was the ery of my soul 
amongst Friends and brethren: O Lord! what 
wilt thou do for thy great name, that is dishonour- 


stewards thereof. Oh, the many poor families such 
persons might be a help to. How easily might 


ithey, with a little, assist many a family to live in 


the world; and what a comfort would it be for 
such to see the fruits of their charity in their life- 
time!” Some of his last words were, that he had 
not handled the word of the Lord deceitfully, nor 
done the work negligently; earnestly desiring 
Friends might live iu love, and keep in the unity 


'of the Spirit, which is the bond of peace. 


What a blessed and happy state to have the tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit, that he had never done 
anything during forty years suffering for the Truth, 
tending to break the unity and peace of the chureb. 
Many in the last forty years of our time have done 
much to destroy the love and harmony of the So- 
ciety, and when their end comes, must have much 
to account for. Even the distress that has been 
brought upon the faithful servants of Christ, and 
the scattering of the.lambs in the dark and cloudy 





day, which they have contributed to produce, will 
be no light matter to account for. Let those who 
have been preserved out of this destroying spirit, 
in whatever way it has wrought, be thankful for 
the Lord’s preserving power, and pray that they 
may be delivered from it, and that they may seek 
the peace of Jerusalem. 





To advance false premises, no matter how true 


ed? For thy heritage, whom the enemy and de-|the conclusion may be to which they lead, or 
stroyer would now scatter, devour thy lambs, and |knowingly adduce unsound arguments, however 
spoil and trample down thy vineyard. Thus we|important may be the conviction to be produced 
cried in bowedness of spirit before the Lord, who/by them, is an affront put upon the Spirit of Truth; 


herents, opposed the order and discipline that was|heard from heaven his holy habitation; and his|a hiring of the Syrians to fight the battles of the 


then set up in the churches of Christ.” 





power broke forth in a wonderful manner, tender-| Lord God of Israel— Whately. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Culture of the Cranberry. 

About a year ago, an intelligent gentleman re- 
siding in the interior of Burlington county, New 
Jersey, prepared for us the following article on the 
subject of the Cranberry Culture, just now enlist- 
ing much attention from many persons, especially 
those who have moist, sandy plots, or marshy 
meadows. We republish the article at this time, 
as the best answer we can give to the many inqui- 
ries by letter and otherwise made within the last 
month or two, and we trust that it will be preserved 
for reference, as it contains all the information on 
the subject necessary to beginners. 

The American Cranberry (Ozycoccus Macro- 
carpus) is so familiar to us all, that a detailed de- 
scription of the berry would be useless; but of 
the many thousands who enjoy this racy fruit, 
very few know whether it grows on trees, bushes 
or vines; and fewer still have any idea of the ex- 
tent to which it is cultivated in some sections of 
our country; of its increased consumption in the 
United States; nor of the quantities annually ex- 
ported to England. 


Sod planting was the plan adopted by the first 
cultivators of this vine, and consisted of simply 
removing sods of wild vines to ground prepared 
to receive them. Experience soon taught them, 
however, that in removing a sod thus, they not 
only planted vines but also a host of noxious weeds 
and grasses, which gave them much trouble to ex- 
tirpate. 

Planting separate vines has been found to be the 
most effectual plan, and although it consumes more 
time, and is perhaps attended with rather more 
expense than sod planting, yet from the absence of 
weeds and the fine chance for the vines to spread, 
the cultivator finds himself amply repaid for the 
increased outlay. 

Cutting-planting has been adopted by some as 
the most economical plan; and as the plant sends 
out long runners, sometimes to the length of five 
or six feet, it is self-evident that the first cost of 
the cuttings must be small. The cutting should 
be about six or eight inches long; and should be 
planted by thrusting the middle into the earth with 
a dibble, permitting a few inches of each end pro- 


In fact, so great is the demand for this berry, |jecting, so that when it takes root, you have two 
and so profitable do those engaged in raising them | plants instead of one. 


find it, that in the region of Cape Cod it bids fair 
to rival even the morus muilticaulis mania, of 
which most of us remember something. 

By official statistics, (vide the third annual re- 
port of the Board of Agriculture of Massachu- 
setts, edited by C. L. Flint,) it appears that 
in 1855 there were no less than 3126 acres of 
land in cranberries, producing a crop, the aggre- 
gate value of which is returned as $146,074, being 
an average of more than $45 per acre. 

In the State of New Jersey, there are also many 
persons who are devoting time and capital to this 


business, and from the peculiar fitness of soil and 
the superiority of climate, I have no doubt that in 
a few years the crop of this State will exceed the 
aggregate of all the others. 

The market value of this berry ranges from three 
to six dollars per bushel—varying of course, as do|ject in forming a cranberry yard is to have the 
all other fruits, with the supply and demand, but|entire surface covered by a thick mat of vines as 


rarely even in the most productive seasons falling 
below three dollars. 


The American Cranberry is divided by growers} 


and dealers into three varieties—the Bell, the 
Bugle and the Cherry, arising from some slight 
resemblance in form to a bell, &c. These may be 
considered the most valuable varieties of the culti- 
vated berry, both for size and flavour as well as 
productiveness, it being a well-established fact that 
the cranberry is susceptible of great improvement 
by cultivation, although probably not to so great 
an extent as the strawberry; this, however, re- 
mains to be proved, and offers a fair field for ex- 
periment. 

Although the cranberry will grow on almost 
any soil where the water is not more than a foot 
from the surface, yet experience has proved that 
the soil best adapted to them is nothing more or 
less than plain beach sand, entirely free from any 
matter, either animal or vegetable—in fact, this 
berry may be said to live entirely on air and water. 

Peat is found to be well adapted to this berry, 
but requires some care in preparing, owing to its 


Another plan of propagating by cuttings, is to 
cut the vines into pieces of about two inches in 
length, for which purpose a common hay-cutter 
may be used, and sowing them broadcast on ground 
prepared for them, and then harrowing them in as 
you would wheat or rye. Or, and I think it pre- 
ferable, planting them in drills at such distances 
as will permit cultivation with the plow for the 
first two years. These small cuttings will soon 
take root from the point where the leaf joins the 
stem, and will send out runners the second year 
after planting. 

The distances of planting must be regulated by 
the nature of the soil; if liable to weeds you must 
give yourself room to work among the vines; 
but if you are planting on plain beach sand, the 
closer your plants are the better, for the great ob- 


soon as possible. 

The time of planting generally adopted, is in 
the spring, as in this case the roots are not so lia- 
ble to be thrown out by the winter frosts; say 
from the 15th of April to the 1st of June. 

There seems to be many and adverse opinions 
as to the proper location of cranberry yards, but 
it seems to me the nearer we approach to the ex- 
amples given us by nature, the nearer we will be 
right. 

— efforts have been made to cultivate the 
eranberry economically on uplands, but so far as 
my observation extends, without success ; for where 
there is an absence of plentiful supply of water 
during the summer, the vines die. 

Meadow lands, which are low and moist, free 
from stagnant water, and somewhat sheltered from 
storms, may be considered the best locations. 
Some cultivators seek for a southern aspect, but 
this seems to be in the latitude of Cape Cod, 
where the frosts set in so early as to prevent the 
proper ripening of the berry. 
Philadelphia, where the season is several weeks 


An acre of vines, properly cultivated and well 
matted, will produce at least two hundred and 
fifty bushels of berries; in some instances, a yield 
of four hundred bushels per acre has been picked, 
but this is above the average, and may not be 
relied on. 

Two hundred and fifty bushels of berries, at 
the lowest price of three dollars per bushel, gives 
us seven hundred and fifty dollars as the product 
of one acre, which I think will compare very fa- 
vourably with even a California gold mine, and 
will, I hope, induce many of your intelligent 
readers to make a visit to New Jersey, where there 
are large tracts admirably suited for its cultivation, 
on which are now growing wild vines enough to 
stock a county.—Late Paper. 


For “ The Friend.” 

The following selection from the pen of dear 
John Woolman is herewith submitted for insertion 
in “ The Friend.” Would that we were willing 
individually and faithfully to apply its precious 
precepts to our hearts. The day calls for such 
close christian counsel. And how neetful, too, for 
us is the-application of that inspired injunction to 
the Church of Sardis: ‘ Be watchful, and strength- 
en the things which remain, that are ready to dic.” 

“ Where a number of people,” says John Wool- 
man,” “unite in a profession of being led by the 
Spirit of Christ, and publish their principles to the 
world, the acts and proceedings of that people 
may, in some measure, be considered as such which 
Christ is the author of. 

Now, while we stand im this station, if the pure 
light of life is not followed and regarded in our 
proceedings, we are in the way of profaning the 
holy name, and of going back toward tl.at wilder- 
ness of sufferings and persecutions, out of which, 
through the tender mercies of God, a church hath 
been gathered. ‘Christ liveth in sanctified ves. 
sels,’ and where they behold his holy name prc. 
faned, and the pure Gospel light eclipsed, througi: 
the unfaithfulness of any who by their station ap- 
pear to be standard-bearers under the Prince o1 
Peace, the living members in the body of Christ, 
in beholding these things, do in some degrce ex- 
perience the fellowship of his sufferings. And as 
the wisdom of the world more and more takea 
place in conducting the affairs of this visibly gath- 
ered church, and the pure leadings of the Jioly 
Spirit are less waited for and followed, so the true 
suffering sced is more and more oppressed. 

While the active members in the visible gathcred 
church stand upright, and the affairs thereof aie 
carried on under the leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
although disorders may arise among us, and cause 
many exercises to those who feel the care of the 
churches upon them; yet, while these continue 
under the weight of the work, and labour in the 
meekness of wisdom for the help of others, the 
name of Christ in the visible gathered church may 
be kept sacred. But while they who are active in 
the affairs of the church, continue in a manifest 
opposition to the purity of our principles, this, as 
the prophet Isaiah expresseth it, is as when a 


In the latitude of| standard-bearer fainteth. And thus the way opens 


to great and prevailing degeneracy, and to suffer- 


liability to bake and crack in hot weather ; this longer, there seems uo necessity for care in this|ings for such, who, through the power of divine 
may be obviated, however, by taking off the turf|respect. 


and grass, leaving the surface exposed to the action 
of the weather for a year, after which it becomes 
light and porous, and fit for the reception of the 
vines, 

The cultivation of this berry being as yet quite 
recent, there exists considerable difference of opin- 
1on as to the most suitable time and best methods 
of planting. 


A position where the yard can be flooded in the 
winter, is very desirable, as the vines, when exposed 
to very severe weather, are liable to be winter- 
killed down as low as the roots, which throws them 
back in bearing for a year; besides which it is 
sometimes desirable to flood them during the sea- 
son to prevent the attack of the worm, which, in 


some localities, is quite destructive. 


love, are separated to the Gospel of Christ, and 
cannot unite with anything which stands in oppo- 
sition to the purity of it. 

The necessity of an inward stillness hath ynder 
these exercises appeared clear to my mind; in 
true silence strength is renewed ; the mind herein 
is weaned from all things, but as they may be en- 
joyed in the divine will. Where the fruits of that 
spirit which is of the world, are brought forth by 
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many who profess to be led by the Spirit of Truth,| A road, which may be called the Pacific Rail- 


and cloudiness is felt to be gathering over the visi-|road of Russia, is under construction, which will|immense extent being opened in Persia, and India, 


ble gathered church, the sincere in heart who abide jconnect Nizni Novgorod with Irkutsk, on Lake 
in true stillness, and are exercised therein before | Baikal, near the Chinese frontier. From the N. 
the Lord for his name’s sake, have a knowledge of \E. angle of Lake Baikal, through the rivers Au- 
Christ in the fellowship of his sufferings: and in-|gara and the Lena, there is boat transportation to 
ward thankfulness is felt at times, that through| within a short distance of Okotsk on the Pacific 
divine love our own wisdom is cast out, and that ocean. Again, flowing into Lake Baikal, from the 
forward active part in us subjected, which would south, is the river Selinga, its sources not far from 
rise and do something in the visible gathered |those of the Amoor, a magnificent river which 
church, without the pure leadings of the Spirit of drains the valley of the Amoor, which is half as 
Christ. \large as that of the Mississippi, and the Russian 





length. Attention was then called to markets of 


and China. He maintained that we should not 
only aim to secure marts for our products, but to 
become, as by our faster sailing and more energe. 
tically commanded merchant ships we are well 
fitted to become, the carriers of Europe. He then 
referred to the steamer Spread Eagle having last 
year ascended the Missouri to within a short dis. 
tance of the navigable waters of the Columbia 
river, and to the fact that, at the last accounts, a 
wagon road from stream to stream was nearly com. 


While aught remains in us different from a per-| government is about constructing a railroad from| pleted. He asked how long before the wagon road 


fect resignation of our wills, it is like a seal to a)a contingent bend of the Amoor to Castries bay,in| would be succeeded by a railroad? 


And how 


book wherein is written that good and acceptable |the gulf of Tartary. This gulf of Tartary, through| long thereafter, before the Missouri would be the 
and perfect will of God concerning us; but when |the straits of Corea, is connected with the Yellow| traffic transportation route to the Pacific? He 


our minds entirely yield to Christ, that silence is| Sea, into which empty the great rivers which flow 
known, which followeth the opening of the last of| by Pekin, Nankin and Hankow. Thus, with his 
the seals. (Rey. viii. 1.) In this silence, we learn |furs, hemp, soap, leather, tallow and coarse wool- 
abiding in the divine will, and there feel that we|ens now, and hereafter with breadstuffs and finer 
have no cause to promote, but that only in which | manufactured articles, the Emperor of Russia is 
the light of life directs us in our proceedings ; and Ino mean competitor for the Chinese trade. 

that the alone way to be useful in the church of} But while Russia comes down from the north, 
Christ, is to abide faithfully under the leadings of England, true to her commercial instincts, hurries 
his holy Spirit in all cases; and being thereby |up from the south. She has planted her flag-staff 
preserved in purity of heart, of holiness, of conver-jin the Straits of Malacca, the most frequented 
sation, a testimony to the purity of his government /gate of the China Sea; has taken possession of 
may be held forth through us to others.’"—JL7vom part of the magnificent island of Borneo, which 
an Epistle addressed to the Society of Friends.\commands the eastern, as Singapore does the 
1772, southwestern entrance to that sea; while Hong 
Kong, at the mouth of Canton river, is a part of 
the British domain, and the trade of that river she 
has almost wholly monopolized. 





Lecture upon the Commerce of the East and its 
Probable Effects upon the Great Future of the 
Holy Land,—before the Historical Society, by! In the rivalry between Russia and England, he 
W. F. Lynch, U.S Navy. ‘maintained that our sympathies should be with the 
For his text, as it were, the lecturer read an/}latter; for, in her efforts to break down the com- 

extract from an editorial of the London Morning| mercial restrictions of China, England has sought 

Post, which stated that the time had arrived when |no immunities for herself, but claimed and obtained 

the sceptre of the commercial world must be grasped}an equal participation for all. Besides, Russia 

and held by that power which shall be able to/interferes not alone with England, but has begun to 
maintain the most certain and rapid communica-|exclude us from a market recently opened by the 
tion with the east. enterprise of our countrymen. Scarcely had the 

He then introduced an account of the origin of| Providence Journal published the letter of its cor- 
the art of navigation, traced up from the floating| respondent abroad, with its glowing account of 
tree of the Phenician, to the raft, the galley man-/|the prospects of trade with Mantchooria, when the 
ned with oarsmen, and the ship propelled by sails,!commercial activity it awakened was checked by 
to the maritime commerce which sprung from the | the annunciation of an interdict, prohibiting all but 
art of navigation. Russian subjects from trading beyond Sophinsk, 

He then traced the process of that commerce |which’is but two hundred miles above Nicolaeffsky. 
with the East; the Arabian caravan in the dawn| He next noted the approaches made by Russia 
of history; the trade carried on by the Phenicians,|towards India. ‘The territory seized by Russia 
via the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea; the change during the last fifteen years, is more extensive than 
effected by the founding of Alexandria; the short-|Great Britain, France, Germany, and Turkey in 
est route from the Red Sea to India, discovered Europe, all put together. By railroad and canal 
by the daring of Hippalus; the route through the she has connected the Mediterranean and the 
desert pursued by the Romans, who penetrated to| Black Sea with the Sea of Azof and the Caspian 

China. He then dwelt upon the vast territory, the|Sea. By the improvement of the navigation of 

resources and commercial importance of China;)the river Araxes, she has placed herself within 

its immense population of 450,000,000 ; the rest-| striking distance of Erzeroum, near the Euphrates; 
less activity and industry of the people; their|and by digging wells in the desert of Tartary, and 
proneness to traffic, and the fact that they give| founding Cossack settlements around them, she is 
employment to more than 150,000 tons of Ameri-| preparing to connect Balkh, on Oxus, with Cabul, 
can shipping, and that jn 1856 we received from|on the principal tributary of the Indus. Thus 
them 40,000,000 pounds of tea. some future Czar may lead an army across the 

He then referred to the efforts of Russia to di-|desert to Herat, or, like Alexander the Great, be- 
vert, and of England to monopolize, the Chinese |fore him, descend the Indus with his fleet. 

trade. He showed that in Russia, Nizni Novgorod| The lecturer then noticed the great wealth and 

is, by railroad and canal, connected with Moscow | wonderful resources of Hindostan, its fast increas- 

and St. Petersburg; that from Nizni Novgorod the ing commerce, its nine hundred thousand tons of 
route to Asia is on the broad stream of the Volga,|shipping on its western coast, its three hundred 
which empties into the Caspian Sea, a sea stretch-|thousand men employed in the navigation of the 
ing 700 miles south to the borders of Persia.|Ganges, its four thousand miles of telegraph in 

Upon this inland sea Russia maintains an armed operation and under contract, its twelve thousand 

flotilla, and only the Russian flag can be borne on/ miles of railroad contracted for by seven chartered 

it by a vessel of war. From the Caspian Sea to 
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which distance is accessible by water. 















jone of them, the Grand Ganges, 898 miles inj captain. 


then called attention to the rivers of China and 
India. The Yang-tse-Kiang rising in Thibet, pass. 
ing in its course near the Irrawaddy and the Pegu, 
which flow south through Siam and Burmah—the 
sources of the last interlacing with those of the 
Brahmapootra, which empties into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, side by side with the Ganges, the northwest 
branches of which are overlapped by those of the 
Indus, which empties into the Arabian Sea, 600 
miles from the Gulf of Persia. There are now, 
he said, hundreds of steamers plying on the Irra- 
waddy, the Ganges and the Indus. ‘The rivers of 
China being opeued to navigation by the late trea- 
ty, their clumsy junks will soon give way to steam- 
ers, and when that takes place, as steam is fast 
superseding canvas, and short overland cuts for 
long sea-circuits is becoming the ruling principle of 
this commercial age, how long, he asked, before 
produce, instead of descending, will ascend the 
first-named rivers, and, crossing to the nearest na- 
vigable waters of the last, find an outlet in the 
Bay of Bengal, or the Arabian Sea? 

He pointed out the central position of the Per- 
sian Gulf, midway between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—twelve hundred miles from the Red Sea 
on one side, and six hundred from the mouths of 
the Indus on the other—penetrating upward of 
four hundred miles into Arabia and Persia, and 
receiving at its head the united waters of the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates, which flow through nearly 
the entire length of the continent of Asia. 

(To be concluded) 





Selected. 

Don't be Hasty.—1. Because you will be likely 
to treat quite lightly two very good friends of yours 
—Reason and Conscience—which will not have a 
chance to speak. 

2. Because you will have to travel over the same 
ground in company with one Sober Second Thought, 
who will be more likely to have with him a whip 
of scorpions than a bunch of flowers. ; 

3. Because the words and actions involved in it 
are more likely than otherwise to be misunder- 
stood, and therefore to be severely judged. 

4. Because this is one way to please and give 
great advantage to a great enemy of yours, one 
powerful enough to be called “the Prince of this 
World,” and who has caught more people than can 
be counted in this very trap. 

5. Because in so doing you are likely to be & 
fellow-traveller in such company as follows:— 
“He that is hasty with his feet sinneth.” “ He 
that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly.” ‘ Seest thou 
a man hasty in words? there is more hope of a 
fool than of him.” ‘The thoughts of every one 
that is hasty tend only to want.” ) 

6. Because such a fire may be kindled that it 


companies, uuder guaranty of the government, at| cannot be put out even by all the water a whole 
Herat in India, is less than 600 miles, one-third of au estimated cost of $200,000,000, and its cauals,|engine cau throw, with Sccond Thought for their 


































For “The Friend.” 
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of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 285.) 
JONATHAN PALMER, 










elder of that meeting. 






AMOS TILTON. 





Amos Tilton was born in Shrewsbury, East Jer- 
sey, about the year 1727. He was sober, even in 
childhood, and having yielded his heart to the lead- 








early prepared for usefulness in the church. Whilst 
quite young, he was appointed an overseer of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, which trust he dis- 
charged with faithfulness, to the satisfaction of 
Friends. He was then appointed an elder. His 
continuance in the militant church after this, was 
very brief. In the Tenth month, 1765, he was 
taken ill with the small-pox. He told his family 
that he did not expect to recover, and was willing 
to die; manifesting much resignation to the will of 
his Almighty Father and caretaker. He desired 


















their way, and concerned for the everlasting well- 
being of their children. 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members | Margaret Ellis of her life, it appears that she was, 
in very early life, favoured with the visitations of Di- 
vine Grace to the tendering of her heart. She says,| visited many of the families of Friends in various 
“ At fourteen years of age, the call of the Lord|places, which visits were very acceptable and ser- 


was to me. 
Of Jonathan Palmer, of the Falls Monthly} ried to the grave, a concern came over my mind, 


Meeting, Bucks county, who deceased Ninth month| with a consideration whither their souls were gone, 
24th, 1765, aged seventy-five years, we only knoW/and where mine would be, if I should be taken 


that he was a man of good reputation, who for|away, [This concern] followed and remained with 
many years acceptably filled the station of a0/ me for many days.” 


pleasures, and not being willing to bear the cross 
of Christ, this visitation was slighted by her; and 
the reproofs and warnings of the Holy Spirit, God’s 
pure witness for the Truth, were for a time turned 
ne ae from and slighted. During this time she entered 
ings and guidings of the Spirit of Truth, he was) into the vanities, and partook of the diversions of 
the world, which further unfitted her for loving 
and relishing inward spiritual and holy enjoyment. 
But her merciful heavenly Father did not cast her 
off, though she was wandering from his flock and 
fold, but again and again renewed the visitations 
of his gathering love. 
her as she approached maturity, she says, “I re- 
turned in earnest to look within to my own state 
and condition, and to the anointing mentioned by 
the apostle John, which opened clearly in my 
mind.” By attending to this inward grace, she 
was brought into close exercise, and was often 
bowed in secret prayer to the Lord for a clear 
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quently, in some parts of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and, in the year 1752, with the consent of 
Friends, embarked in order to visit Friends in 
some parts of Great Britain.” In this visit she 


From an account kept by 


Seeing some of my companions car-|viceable. After several years since, she was ena- 
bled to return in peace, with the unity of the bro- 
therhood, and a comfortable sense of Divine ap- 
probation. . 

She continued lively in the exercise of her gift, 
with all her faculties bright until old age. In the 
Eleventh month, 1765, she came to Philadelphia, 
to attend the Quarterly Meeting, and at the close 
was taken unwell. She had at divers times ex- 
pressed her desire, that if it was the Lord's will, 
she might finish her earthly course in this city, and 
now being at the house of her dear Friend, Phebe 
Morris, and feeling disease strongly upon her, she 
expressed her willingness to depart. She requested 
of her heavenly Father and merciful caretaker, 
that she might be favoured with some interval of 
ease from the extreme pain she was enduring, in 
order that she might take her last farewell of her 
friends. This was granted her. She uttered many 
lively and savoury expressions during her sickness, 
being favoured with an evidence of her future well- 
being. “ As she had lived in the fear of God, we 
doubt not she was accepted of him, and enjoys the 
reward of her faithfulness, She died the 13th of 
the Eleventh month, 1765, in a good old age.” 

(To be continued.) 


In the buoyancy of youthful hope, loving earthly 


Of a renewed call granted 


manifestation of the path of duty assigned to her. 








that Friends might not think much about his con- 
dition, for that he had made his peace with his 
f Maker. During his illness, he was vocally exer- 
: cised in prayer at divers times to the tendering of 
: the hearts of those present. On the 15th day of 
. the month he passed quietly away, like one passing 
: into a sweet sleep. He was in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. bran. 
“ MARY HUMPHREY. 
a Mary Humphrey was born in Darby, in the year| with him. In one cf these meetings, she was further 
f 1716. Through the visitations of Divine Grace, 
if blessing the pious care and early training of her thoughts of her heart were opened and declared by 
d religious parents, she was, in her youthtul days,|a worthy minister of the gospel of Christ then pre- 
- made an example of solid settlement of mind, and | sent. 
y dedication of heart to the Lord. In the year 1738, |]igious communion with Friends, in which she met 
she was united in marriage to Solomon Humphrey, | with considerable opposition from her father. Find- 
a member of her own Monthly Meeting. As a wife ing his own power of argument insufficient to over- 
and a mother, she was enabled to set a consistent| turn her testimony for the simplicity and spiritua- 
christian example. She was loving and faithful as lity of the Truth, he obtained the assistance of 
y a wife, careful in the education of her children, and | several priests. ‘Their united efforts were however 
rs very useful in the neighbourhood where she re-| unavailing. Her mind had been too far enlight- 
® sided, visiting, assisting, and consoling the sick and|ened as to the deadness of the formal profession in 
those in affliction. She met with trials and close|which she had been educated, to be blinded by any 
e exercises in her path through life, but through the sophistry, used by these professed teachers of the 
, gracious assistance of her Lord and Saviour, she gospel, whose dimness of vision and emptiness as to 
ip was enabled to bear them with christian fortitude, | the living virtue of the gospel, she already knew. 
: and serenity of mind. Her dependence was on the| After this conference she let her father know she 
It arm of Omnipotence, who never fails those who, in| should not go to their place of worship again, un- 
I- childlike faith, trust in Him. 
Some years before her death, she was appointed 
ve an elder, in which station her labours were useful|in the ministry of the gospel, and, very soon after, 
ne and edifying to the church. She was concerned to 
ond promote piety and virtue, by example and precept, |She apprehended that it was her religious duty to 
un being anxious “ that love and unity might abound, 
and our christian testimony be maintained.” 
a She had a long and lingering illness, during 
7 Which she manifested much patient resignation to 
Te the Divine will. The time of her release came, gift bestowed on her.” 
ou Tenth month 19th, 1765, she being in the fiftieth 
a year of her age. 
ne 
MARGARET ELLIS. 
it 
le 
























Whilst in this condition waiting on the Lord to 
know his will, and craving of him wisdom to dis- 
cern it, and strength to yield obedience thereto, 
she paid a visit to a brother, who resided at Dolo- 
He had, shortly before this, been convinced 
of the principles of Truth as professed by Friends, 
and as he attended their religious meetings, she went 


Annealing Files——In the manufacture of files, 
according to the method pursued at the most cele- 
brated establishments in Sheffield, the plan is, after 
forging, and previous to being ground and cut, to 
anneal them. This process is generally performed 
by piling up a great quantity together, in a furnace 
for the purpose, and heating them red hot, suffer- 
ing them afterwards to cool slowly. This method of 
annealing files, and indeed any other articles in 
which great hardness is required, is very objection- 
able, since the surface of steel, when heated red 
hot in the open air, is so liable to oxidation. A 
superior method of annealing is practised in the 
establishments alluded to, by which hardness—a 
property so essential in files—is secured. The 
operation consists in placing the files in an oven 
or trough, having a close cover, and filling up the 
interstices with sand. ‘The fire is made to play on 
every side of the vessel, as gradually and as uni- 
formly as possible, till the whole mass becomes red 
hot. The fire is then discontinued, and the whole 
suffered to cool before the cover is removed from 
the trough. Steel annealed in this way is perfect- 
ly free from that scaly surface acquired in the open 
air; and if each article be perfectly surrounded 
with the sand, and the cover not removed before 
the steel is cold, the surface will appear of a silvery 
white colour. If the steel be found to contain too 
little carbon, powdered charcoal may be employed 
instead of sand, or sand mixed with charcoal. 
In this case the files should be stratified alternately 
with the charcoal, in order that the extra conver- 
sion may be uniform. 


—_——+.—____—_ 








reached to by the power of the Truth, and the very 


She now believed it her duty to join in re- 





less it were to attend his or her mother’s burial. 
In the course of a few years, she received a gift 


removed to Pennsylvania, and settled at Radnor. 


make this change in her place of abode. She be- 
lieved that “the Lord would go along with her, 
which she experienced to her comfort, and was 
cordially received by Friends, and increased inthe} 1675. It is much upon us to put Friends in re- 
Her removal to Pennsy]-|membrance to keep to the ancient testimony ‘I'ruth 
vania was about the year 1730. She “had passed| begat in our hearts in the beginning, against the 
through various baptisms and trials in her young] spirit of the world, for which many have suffered 
years in her native land, and many conflicts and|cruel mockings, beating, stoning, Xc., particularly 
exercises afterwards, yet she experienced the arm|as to the corrupt fashions, dealings, and language 
Margaret Ellis was born in the principality of|of the Lord revealed for ber help and support.|of the world, their overreachings, and vain jestings; 

ales, about the time of the first settlement of She was a sincere-hearted woman, diligent in the|that the cross of Christ in all things may be kept 

ennsylvania. Her parents belonged to the esta-|exercise of her gift, which was in much plainness| to, which preserves Friends blameless, and honours 
blished church of England, and were religious injand simplicity. She visited the meetings fre-|the Lord’s name and truth in the earth. 
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— Eee Neuen I 
For “The Friend.” 
To the Tract Association of Friends— 

The Managers report that during the past year, 
there have been printed 68,502 tracts, which, 
added to the stock on hand, Third mo. 1st, 1859, 
194,486 tracts, makes a total of 262,988 tracts. 
There have been taken from the depository during 
the past year, 56,835 tracts, leaving on hand, 


scientious labours, be less or more apparent, still |strife, seditions, heresies, envyings,” Xc. ; very dif. 
the work is not in vain. ferent from the fruits of the Spirit, which are ¢: 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board |“ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good. 
of Managers, Isaac Moraan, Jr., ness, faith, meekness and temperance.” It is neges. 
Clerk, for the evening. [sary also to “try the spirits and see whether the 
Philad., Third mo. 8th, 1860. are of God,” as we are exhorted, to prevent impo. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. sition by false prophets, and unless we are first 


imbued with a measure of the Holy Spirit, and 

Third mo. 1st, 1860, 206,153 tracts. There have) ©74—Charles J. Allen. eyes are enlightened by that Light which ae 
also been printed an edition of 253 Select Readers, Treasurer—Joseph Seattergood. . ,. |manifest, we are still liable to be deceived, and to 
No. 2, and 7000 copies of the Moral Almanac for|_ “/a”agers—John C. Allen, Edward Richie, }take «darkness for light, and light for darkness.” 
the year 1860. There have been disposed of Horatio C. Wood, Samuel Allen, William Kinsey, |1¢ impatience and petulance are gaining upon us, 
during the year, 386 Select Readers, 1290 Ju- Mark Balderston, Jesse Williams, Nathaniel H./anq christian love and kindness, not only towards 
venile Books, and 7015 Almanacs. Reading mat- Brown, Joseph 8. Elkinton, Thomas Hutchinson, |the household of faith, but towards mankind in 
ter for the Moral Almanac for 1861 has been|!82a¢ Morgan, Jr., Geo. J. Scattergood, John general, are on the decline, producing shyness 
selected, and it is intended to issue it at the usual Thomas, Jacob W. Fry. and harshness towards others, who do not at all 
time. 


times unite with our views, we may well have 
The tracts taken from the depository in the past For “The Friend.” | misgivings in regard to the propriety of our course; 
year, appear to have been disposed of as follows— 


A Word to the Youth, but if, on the contrary, increasing meekness and 

For prisons and other places, 4941; for distribu-} The present is a day of peculiar perplexity to/humility mark our conduct, and positiveness and 
tion in this city, 1899; evening schools for colour-|the beloved youth of our Society, owing to the di- |self-sufficiency give place to a due esteem for our 
ed persons, 653; among coloured people, 1324 ;|versity of opinions amongst individuals who make | beloved fellow-members, we are in a far more 
Naval Asylum, 103; in Bucks Co., 398; in Dela-|a profession of Quakerism. One thing, however, |desirable and profitable condition ; being con- 
ware Co., 206; almshouse, Delaware Co., 309 ;|is certain, that the Truth never changes, and as|cerned to have a greater jealousy over ourselves 
Chester Co., 447; almshouse, Chester Co., 137 ;|there becomes an earnest desire to taste and han-/and our own feelings, than too rigidly to scrutinize 
Montgomery Co., 103; Lancaster Co., 309; among|dle the word of life for ourselves, to be led andthe acts of our Friends, while we continue sadly 
miners avd their children near Mauch Chunk,|guided in our movements and affections by that|negligent in reference to our own conduct. This 
1030 ; other parts of Pennsylvania, 6910. Total|precious and pure spirit of Truth, which led our|is the only course whereby we can secure the badge 
distribution in Pennsylvania, 18,769. On steam-|predecessors forth in a day of commotion and per- of true discipleship, Jove to each other, It is only 
boats, 409; in New England, 2377; New York|secutions to be a peculiar people zealous of good | by living under the same precious anointing, which 
City and State, 1,646; New Jersey, 5930; Dela-| works, we shall be instructed in godliness; and| brought our beloved predecessors out of the world 
ware and Maryland, 830; Washington, D. C.,|these present afflictions, should there be a patient | by the way of the cross, that we can practically 
108; Ohio, 218; Indiana, 103; Iowa, 836; In-|and watchful abiding as at the footstool of the|and consistently hold forth the precious principles 
dians at Tunessassah, 206; Virginia, 512; Ken-|blessed Master for strength and instruction, may|and doctrines of the gospel, as maintained by our 
tucky, 410; North Carolina, 103; Georgia, 400;|be the means of promoting greater unity amongst |early Friends, to the admiration and invitation of 
on the way to and from California, 3515; among|those to whom the law and the testimony continues| others, and to our eternal well-being; and then 
Jews, 140; taken from the depository for general|to be precious. And the different members con- | others seeing our good works, may be led to glorify 
distribution, 12,443; sold from the depository,|stituting a more harmonious body may yet be pre-|our Father who is in heaven. 
5617—making the distribution chiefly within the|pared to come together like the materials for the| It is by yielding to little intimations of duty, 
limits of the United States of 54,572. For an In-|building of Solomon’s temple, having been made/and faithfulness in these, and not by trying at 
quirer at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 244; for an|ready before they were “ brought thither,” so that|great and imposing things, that we shall know a 
loquirer in Canada, 670; school for emancipated |there might “ be neither hammer, nor axe, nor any |healthy and permanent growth in the Truth. It 
negroes in West Indies, 1151; in Africa, 198,|tool of iron heard.” is not the greatness and the wealth of this world, 
Total distribution, 56,835. It was by neglecting Divine instruction, and |that should be the aeting principle of our influence 

The Managers mentioned, in a former report, the | preferring his own will and wisdom, that Saul gra-|in Society ; but the gentleness, the meekness and 
publication of one tract in the German language, |dually relapsed from a tender condition to that of|the humility of Christ Jesus, the hope of glory. 
of which a considerable number are embraced in|a persecuting one, till at length he perished on the|These should authorize and mark our labours in 
the foregoing distribution. mountains of Gilboa, where David said in his la-|the church, and if we are blessed with an abun- 

The whole number of tracts distributed within|mentation over him, “ Let there be neither dew, |dance of the good things of time, it behooves us 
the past year, exceeds that of the preceding by|nor rain, nor fields of offering ;” but it was by |to observe this apostolic direction, especially in re- 
5223, and is greater than the distribution of 1857| yielding to Divine instruction, being governed in| ference to our actions in Society, “ having all things, 
by 16,878 tracts. his conduct and proceedings by the commands of! yet as possessing nothing.” 

Extracts from the writings of Robert Barclay, |Israel’s God, and by panting after Him “as the} Cayuga Co., N. Y., Fifth mo. 6th, 1860, 
William Penn, John Wesley and others, on sim-|hart panteth after the water-brooks,” that David 
plicity of dress, have been selected and directed to 


experienced the protection and help of the unfail- : 
be published as tract No. 104 of our series, under |ing Shepherd of the fold and family of Christ, and New Safety-Lamp for Miners.—A new safety- 
the title, “ On Gay and Costly Apparel.” 


was enabled to exclaim, “Surely goodness and|!amp for miners has just been patented by — 
Our tracts contain a considerable variety of doc-|mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; Howden, of the Union Foundry, Wakefield. The 
trinal, narrative, and biographical matter, which|and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” |!amp is in appearance and construction like an or- 
has been selected with care, and published with the} May our beloved young Friends, instead of dinary Davy lamp; but gives out a light equal to 
hope, that the perusal of them may be blest tolyielding to discouragement at the signs of the|#bout five of Davy’s, about four and a quarter of 
their readers. times, be concerned to labour for themselves in the |Stephenson’s, and to one sperm or two pit candles. 
We believe our publications are peculiarly|heavenly vineyard, and dig as with the staff of|It is so constructed that, instead of the gauze be- 
adapted to the circumstances and condition of| faith, desiring livingly to be made acquainted with |CO™Dg heated and liable to ignite inflammable gas, 
many persons, who perhaps could scarcely be reach-|those things which belong to their eternal peace ;|1# Temains quite cool, and actually consumes the 
ed by serious, instructive reading in any other way.|for in this alone true safety lies. Should things |?0*!0us vapour. Recently one of these lamps was 
They enter the abodes of people in humble life, the|as to the outward appear smooth and prosperous, tested. The only effect the explosive gas had upoo 
chambers of the sick, the asylum and retreat of the|without this exercise, and a concern to have the|!¢ Was to merease the light until the whole of the 
miserable and the erring, and the cells of the eri-|axe laid at the root of the corrupt tree, which pro- dangerous gas was consumed, which result it took 
minal; and, we trust, they not unfrequently are|duces every evil desire, we are only in danger of about ten minutes to aceomplish. The Howdens 
the means, through the Divine blessing, of impart-|being carried on the downward current of life to have been employed seven years in perfecting this 
ing comfort, solace and contentment to many, and,|destruction. For we may remember the impres- |!2Vvention. 
perhaps in some instances, of awakeuing desires for|sive and awful language, “if ye live after the ee 
repentance and amendment of life. A renewed|flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit] Todread danger from the progress of any truth, 
zeal in the effort to give them a wider distribution,|do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.”’|physical, moral or religious, is to manifest a want 
is much to be desired; and the Managers believe| And what are the deeds of the flesh, “ Idolatry, |of faith in God's power, or, in his will to maintain 
that whether the fruit which may attend such con-| witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath,|his own cause — Whately. 
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Marriages of Near Relatives—The Ohio Le- 
islature has been passing some laws on_this sub- 
ject, and if one-half is true that has been affirmed, 
in regard to the effect of cousins intermarrying, it 
would seem as if it were the duty of parents and 

rdians to interfere, and even of all State Le- 
gislatures to do what can well be done to prevent 
so injurious a custom. It is said that in Massa. 
chusetts out of 17 families formed by the marriage 
of cousins, there were 95 children, and in Ohio 
jn 873 such families, there were 3900 children. 
It would thus seem that the average numober ot 
children is not diminished by such intermarriages, 
the Massachusetts statistics giving 5} children to 
each such marriage. But out of these 95 children 
44 were idiots, 12 scrofulous, and only 37 in tole- 
rable health, while in Ohio 2490 out of 3900 
were either intellectually or physically defective. 
In all families some of the children will be more 
or less defective, and were careful records made, 
the proportion of perfectly healthy children would 
be found smaller than most imagine. But 44 
idiots out of 95 children, is a proportion, if true, 
sufficient to startle any one, and to demand some 
vigorous remedy. ‘The records and inquiries of 
insane and idiotic asylums might throw further 
light upon this subject. In one case of double 
cousins, 9 children—a// there were—were idiots of 
low grade. Enough, then, may be said to be de- 
monstrated to make all sensible cousins abstain 
from marrying. Families, like the opening leaves 
of a flower, are formed not to grow together, but 
apart. Parents and guardians, and all who have 
the confidence of the young; ministers and medi- 
cal attendants, should bear such facts in mind, and 
exert the full measure of their intelligence and in- 
flueuce to prevent such unions. 


But the great question is, how far our State Le-| The following minute, prepared by a committee 
gislatures should interfere in this matter. We} of the Yearly Meeting, to go down in “The Ex-| 
fully admit the fact of over-legislation in such af-| tracts,” to every family, will complete our account 
firs, or of hasty legislation, and yet a wise course] of the proceedings of that body. 
of steady legislative discouragement of such unions,| “ The minds of Friends have been brought un- 
would tend much to endorse the public opinion| der much exercise at this time, for the spiritual 
which is rapidly and properly being formed on| welfare of the members of this Yearly Meeting, 
this matter. To attempt to nullify such unions) and for the faithful support of our christian doc- 
in future might do more harm than good. But to} trines and testimonies. One of the first concerns 
inflict some discouragement at least by delay or| of the original members of our Society, was to be 
penalty, to mark it as an offence, and to make it acquainted with a divine power in themselves that 
the duty of all administrators of marriage to warn) would give victory over sin and temptation, and 
such parties, if they know them to apply for mar-| lead them in the path of holiness. As they sub- 
riage, of the impropriety of their course. All this,| mitted to the requirings of the Spirit of Truth in 
at least, would be within the scope of legislative| their hearts, they were brought to see the nature 
authority. On the demand of any near relative,|of divine worship, and to meet together in solemn| 
ministers and magistrates might be restrained from | silence, to wait upon the Lord for ability to wor- 
marrying such relatives, at least, for a sufficient) ship Him; and as they received gifts for the work 
time to give opportunity for reconsideration. It! of the ministry, to exercise them under his diree- 
must be borne in mind that the State itself is di-|tion and anointing. 
rectly interested in this matter. ‘he parties may! “The worship of God, performed through the 
be young and thoughtless, but the body politic quickening virtue of the Holy Spirit, and often in 
ought to be far-seeing and considerate. Precau-| solemn silence before Him, has been a great bless- 
tiou is better than cure. We build asylums for| ing to our religious Society. But the absence of 
idiots and the insane out of the public purse, and|many of the members from our religious meetings 
therefore the public has some right to speak in|in the middle of the week, and some on the First- 
this matter. day, has brought over us feelings of much regret ; 

But besides this there is a degree with which! persuaded as we are, that great loss is sustained 
the law creates a standard of public opinion which,| thereby. While we would exhort parents and 
i great questions of natural duty like this, ought! others to a faithful discharge of their duty in this 
to be thought of. We know how much this| respect, we believe our meetings cannot be said to 
idea has been abused, and men have sought to| be duly attended, if the children are left at home. 
create public opinion by force of law, and the re-| They stand in need of divine help and instruction 
sult has been a most disastrous rebound against|as well as ourselves, and of the watchful care of 
all attempts to form a standard of right by means|their parents and elder friends; and inasmuch as 
of legislative enactment. we know not the time when it shall please the Fa- 

_ But in this case it would seem that a great prin-| ther of mercies to visit and quicken their hearts, 
tiple of creation is violation of a great law of na-|and by the power of his convicting and restoring 
ture. All plants grow best in a new soil. And| Spirit, to gather them into his sheep-fold, and to 
all animals thrive best in proportion as their pa-| prepare them for his service in the church, we ten- 


man becomes a more highly intellectual and deve- 
loped being, it is very probable that near relation- 
ships of parents may become a greater and greater 
evil, and tend to destroy more effectually the pro- 
per balance of the various powers of the mind and 
higher nature. Yet, even in Mexico, it is observed 
that nearly all the cases of deformity and idiocy 
among the leperos and other “degraded classes, 
are, more or less, connected with a too great con- 
sanguinity of the parents. Probably in this coun- 
try the marriages of cousins are generally very 
early marriages, or immaturely considered in pro- 
portion to their abnormal character, and a little 
delay and difficulty and enlightening would break 
up the custom entirely.— Ledger. 





1678. By how much the more it is a day of 
trial, and an hour of temptation, forsake not the 
assembling of yourselves together; but by so 
much the more be zealous and diligent in keeping 
all your meetings, both public meetings, and your 
men’s and women’s meetings, in the Lord’s ever- 
lasting power, by which they were set up. And as 
you are found diligent and steadfast in the work 
of the Lord, the God of peace will suddenly tread 
down Satan under your feet, and plentifully reward 
your patience and perseverance, with the durable 
blessings, peace and joy of that kingdom which 
was before the world began, and that never shall 
have an end, 





THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 19, 1860. 

















rents are not too nearly related. In proportion as|derly desire that parents may be faithful in endea- 


vouring to train them up, by precept and example 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the regular attend- 
ance of our religious meetings; so that by their 
godly lives and conversation answering the Wit- 
ness of Truth in the children, they may be instru- 
mental in building them up in the faith and prin- 
ciples of our forefathers. 

“Tt is a day of much liberty and outward ease, 
in which the restraints of the cross and the simpli- 
city of the christian life are greatly disregarded ; 
the fruits of which are sorrowfully visible in many 
of our members and their children. The testimony 
to plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel, is as 
obligatory upon us as at any age of the Society. 
It has had a preserving effect on all classes who 
have obeyed the Truth, and is attended with the 
reward of peace. When we consider the serious 
responsibility of parents and others, who should be 
examples to the flock, we would affectionately warn 
every one to mind the Truth in their own hearts, 
to beware of leading the rising generation into the 
ways of the world; but taking the yoke of Christ 
upon themselves, restrain the young people in their 
desires after the vain fashions and customs, and 
bring them up in the plain attire, and language and 
manners, which become the self-denying followers 
of Christ. It will be a blessing to the children, and 
contribute to their stability and dignity as chris- 
tians; while indulgence in the follies of vain show, 
feeds pride, produces a light and trifling spirit, un- 
worthy of a candidate for immortality and eternal 
life, and may subject them to temptations that 
would prove their serious injury. 

“ With referenee to the frequenting of taverns, 
we would call the attention of our members to the 
dangers of placing young men at hotels, where they 
are exposed to associations that may be prejudicial 
to their principles and morals, and to temptations 
to use intoxicating drinks that may land them 
in ruin. All the profits that can arise from a 
business derived through such a channel, cannot 
possibly counterbalance the loss of one immortal 
soul. 

“The reading of pernicious books is a source of 
much danger, particularly to young persons. There 
are some pretending to advocate the cause of reli- 
gion, which tend to settle the reader in a mere be- 
lief in the outward coming of Christ, yet overlook- 
ing his spiritual appearance in the heart, and the 
work of regeneration by his Holy Spirit, without 
which our Lord declared, that no man can see the 
kingdom of God. ‘These, we believe, are instru- 
mental in obstructing the work of religion, and the 
spreading of the reign of the Prince of Peace. We 
would affectionately press upon all our members, to 
keep upon their guard against these insidious at- 
tempts to draw the mind away from submission to 
the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which their Saviour would effect 
in their hearts. Dear young Friends, love retire- 
ment, as at his feet, that you may be taught by 
Him. Frequently read the Holy Scriptures and 
the writings of your own Society; which would, as 
you obey the Truth, strengthen you to turn your 
back upon all the seductions of Satan, the corrupt- 
ing amusements of the day, and the attractions to 
mingle with these who are enemies to the cross of 
Christ. Religion is an inward work; and all who 
really know it abide with their Lord, both in his 
sufferings, and when his banner over them is felt 
to be love. 

“ The violation of our christian testimony against 
a man-made or hireling ministry, alluded to in 
nearly all the reports of the Quarterly Meetings, 
has affected the minds of many Friends with sor- 
row; exhibiting, as it does, an unsettlement in the 
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principles of those who are going after such teach- 
ers. Our early Friends saw in the light of the 
Lord, that no man’s talents or learning, nor any 
human ordination, can constitute any one a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ: it requires a special call and 










to the sanctified members, whom He separates for 
| the work of the ministry. This gift can only be 
hi exercised under his putting forth; not in the will, 
wisdom or time of man, but under the renewed 
unction from the Holy One, giving authority, and 
supplying him with what he is to deliver to others, 
without money and without price. May our be- 
loved Friends be brought to feel the wrong and 
the danger of laying waste this ancient christian 
testimony, delivered by the Lord Jesus and his 
apostles, and revived among us after a long and 
dark night of apostacy; the purity and spirituality 
of which are necessary to be maintained in the 
church of Christ. ‘But the anointing which ye 
have received of Him abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth 
and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye 
shall abide in Him.’ ‘He that drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him,” said the Saviour, 
“shall never thirst, but it shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.’ Such 
will have no need to run after those who are cry- 
ing, ‘lo, here is Christ, or lo, he is there,’ but will 
know Him ruling in his kingdom in their hearts. 
“We have good cause to acknowledge with 
thankfulness, the unmerited condescension of the 
Lord our God, in extending to us his sustaining} 
hand of help under the burdens which have been | 
borne, and giving strength from day to day to hold 
our several meetings, we hope, in measure to his 
honour, and to the comfort of one another. Secret 
prayer, we believe, has ascended, that in deep hu- 
mility our faith and trust may be maintained in 
Him, and that in his way and time, He would 
arise and bring us out of everything that would 
eclipse the brightness of the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of the gospel, which we are called to hold up 
to the world. And it is our desire, that through- 
out our borders, a travail of spirit may be cherish- 
ed for the increasing prevalence of love towards 
each other, that everything which would divide 
and scatter, may be put away from us, and the 
blessed unity and fellowship of the Spirit, the love 
of God and the communion of the Holy Ghost may 
be known, qualifying us to glorify God, and exalt 
the name and kingdom of his dear Son, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, among ourselves and in 
the world.” 

















































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrorz.—News from England to the 3d inst. 
The crops in Great Britain had a promising appear- 
ance. 









: ing that the annexation of the neutral district of Savoy 


qualification, dispensed by the Head of the church |of railway from Nice to Geneva. 


signed on the 26th ult. 


THE FRIEND. 
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to relinquish her rights in reference to the neutralized 
districts of Savoy for fifty millions of francs. 




































The Moniteur publishes a note of M. Thouvenel, prov- 


will not change the situation of Switzerland. 
The government had given orders to execute a plan 


The treaty of peace between Spain and Morocco was 
The expenses of the war are to 
be paid by Morocco. ¢ 

The Sardinian King, Victor Emmanuel, was on a visit 
to his newly acquired territories. The Bishops of the 
Romagna had been prohibited by the Pope from taking 
any part in the reception of the King. 

Serious disturbances continued in Sicily. Advices 
from Naples say, the Royal troops had attacked the in- 
surgents, who were intrenched in the town of Cavino, on 
the 18th ult. The insurgents were forced to retire to 
Partenica, leaving 250 men killed behind them. The 
Royal troops had 300 men killed. The town of Cavino 
was pillaged and set on fire. Great misery prevails at 
Palermo. Thirteen insurgents who were captured, were 
executed, after which twenty-six Neapolitan soldiers 
were surprised by the insurgents, and hanged at Carini. 
At Messina, all was tranquil, but the people are said to 
be generally discouraged. A large number of persons 
had been arrested, and the prisons und citadels were 
crowded with prisoners. 

Sout America.—Kcuador is still in a state of an- 

archy. It is proposed to separate the province of Guay- 
aquil from the rest of the Republic, and put it under the 
protection of Peru. By this means it will eventually 
become a province of Peru.—A rupture between Bolivia 
and Peru was apprehended.—The news from Chili men- 
tion the recent discovery of nickel in the desert of Ata- 
cama—a metal hitherto unknown in Chili. Several 
veins of the ore have been discovered. Its yield is about 
35 per cent. 
Mexico.—Tampico dates to the 5th, report a battle 
between Miramon’s troops. and the Liberals near San 
Louis Potosi, in which the former were defeated, with a 
loss of many lives and 1500 prisoners. In other engage- 
ments and skirmishes, the same party had suffered 
losses. 

Unirep States.—Congress.—The Senate amended the 
Homestead bill received from the House, so as essen- 
tially to modify its character. It then passed by a vote 
of 44 to 8. The House of Representatives has passed 
the Tariff bill by a vote of 105 to 64; also by a vote of 
97 to 90, a bill repealing all the laws in New Mexico, 
which in anywise protect, authorize, or legalize invo- 
luntary servitude, or the enslavement of human beings 
within the said territory. The various bills reported by 
jthe Committee on Territories for the establishment of 
|territorial governments for Nevada, Arizona, Chippewa, 
Dacotah and Idaho, were laid on the table. It was be- 
lieved they could not pass the Senate, with the clause 
interdicting slavery. All the Democratic members with 
jthe Americans and a few Republicans voted for tabling 
the bills. The vote was 102 to 73. 

The Japanese Embassy arrived at Washington on the 
14th inst. Preparations have been made for receiving 
the Embassy with all due respect. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 472. 

Phiiadelphia.—Mortality last week, 203. 
cotton at all the shipping ports was 4,222,793 bales, 
against 3,460,177 for the corresponding period last year. 


731,437 bales, as compared with last year, and to France 
an excess of 176,000 bales. To other foreign ports there 
is a decrease of 68,876 bales, and to domestic ports a 
decrease of 118,838 bales. 





The English government was negotiating for the char- 
ter of the steamer Great Eastern, to lay a telegraphic 
cable between Singapore and Rangoon. 

The Chinese had determined to dispute the passage 
of the allies to Pekin. Fourteen miles of fortifications 
had been constructed by them, and two hundred thou- 
sund men placed under arms. 












































T he Constitutional Union Convention, which was held 
in Baltimore last week, was attended by delegates from 
nearly all the States. It was determined to make no 
party platform beyond the “Constitution and the Union.” 
John Bell, of Tennessee, was nominated for the Presi- 
dency, and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, for the 
Vice-Presidency. The proceedings of the convention 





The character of this iniquitous war is explained by 
an admission of the London Times, which says all the 
British want in China by the war is clreap teas in ex- 
change for cheap calicoes, and if it should so please 
them silks in exchange for opium. But the great object 
is cheap tea—tea at four pence a pound, to sell in Lon- 
don at nine pence, and a market for calicoes ! 

The Bank of England’s rate of discount is without 
change. Consols, 95} a 953. 

The Liverpool cotton market continued firm at steady 
prices. Breadstuffs were dull of sale. 

In France, commercial affairs and the markets were 
very dull. 

it is stated, that France had proposed to Switzerland 
















































































were orderly and harmonious. 

Drought in Wisconsin.—At the last dates, no rain had 
fallen in this State since the lst of Fourth month, and 
jthe farmers were very anxious about their crops. Letters 


of the 2d inst., from Milwaukie, say, “It has rained but 
three times, in this city, since August 15th, 1859; the 
country is suffering, and water to drink is scarce in the 


city.” 


The Capture of a Slaver—The American bark Wild- 


The Cotton Trade.—At a recent date, the receipts of 


The exports to Great Britain exhibited an increase of 


Heavy Defalcation—The Postmaster of the city of New 
York proves to have been unfaithful to his trust. It hag 
been discovered that he has defrauded the revenue to: 
the amount of at least $150,000, if not a much larger 
amount. 

California.—The pony express which reached St. Jo. 
sephs, Missouri, on the 14th, brought California dates to 
the 5th inst. The crops of the State have been seriously 
damaged by heavy storms of rain and hail. The Legis. 
lature adjourned on the 30th ult. The appropriations for 
ordinary State purposes exceed one million of dollars, 
The Governor had vetoed the San Francisco Bulk bill (for 
making a line of sea wall), and a bill appropriating 
$250,000 to build wagon roads over the mountains to 
the Washoe mines. The Governor’s veto is said to be 
approved by a majority of the people. San Francisco 
was illuminated in honour of the veto of the bulkhead 
bill, the scheme being regarded as a great monopoly and 
a tax on commerce. 





The Stated Annual Meeting of the Institute for Colour- 
ed Youth, will be held at the Committee-room, Arch 
street Meeting-house, on Third-day afternoon, the 29th 
inst., at 4 o’clock, p.m. The members are particularly 
requested to attend. 





WANTED. 


By a Young Woman Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
a small school, or in a store, or Friend’s family in town 
or country. Inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street ; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Elihu Roberts, N. E. 
corner of Race and Jacoby streets; Wistgr Morris, No. 
209 S. Third street; Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 N. 
Tenth street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naruan Saarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samue, Hitites, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuren, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


——————»+e—___ 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, N. Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 1st instant, Apram P. 
Rupoten, of Woodbury, N. J., to Saran Ann Dinu, of 
this city. 


en 


Diep, at his residence in Pennsbury, Chester Co., Pa., 
on the 18th of Third month last, after a lingering illness 
of many months, Tuomas Savery, in the 58th year of 
his age—an overseer and useful member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. Some time before his death, he was 
aware that all earthly efforts to arrest his disease would 
be vain. He frequently spoke of his approaching dis- 
solution, and feeling an unfaltering trust in the merey 
and goodness of his Creator through Christ Jesus his 
Redeemer, he was enabled to view the grave without 
fear. A short time before his close, he said, “I feel that 
lam going—going—going”—his calm, happy expressiou 
and the remembrance of his firm, upright, christian life 
enabled those present silently to add, ** From the trials 
of earth to the joys of heaven.” He expired without 4 
struggle, as one falling into a sweet sleep—leaving us to 
mourn his removal from us, but consoled by the belief 
that he was taken to the abodes of peace and rest. 

, in West Chester, Pa., on the 4th of Fourth mo. 
last, Jane Brinron, widow of George Brinton, in the 
84th year of her age, an esteemed member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at her residence in Raysville, Henry Co., Ind, 
Saran Pickert, in the 71st year of her age, of disease 

















fire, which sailed from the Congo river, Africa, on the|of the heart—an esteemed and valuable member of Rays- 


18th of Third month, with 615 slaves, has been captured 


by the U. S. steamer Mohawk, and taken into Key West. 
About 120 of the Africans died before reaching Key 


West. 


ville Monthly Meeting. 
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Veen 





PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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